CONVENTION PROGRAMS 


NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION 


~NATIONAL FOOD SALES CONFERENCE 
and 55th 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Palmer House, Chicago 
Saturday, December 13, 1958 


MORNING SESSION—9:30 a.m. 


Business Session called to order—Presiding—Arthur G. Curren, 
Jr., First Vice Chairman 


Invocation—Max J. Goldstein, Atlanta 
Report of NFBA Resolutions Committee 


NFBA Meets Today’s Sales Challenge 
Annual Report of Sloan McCrea, National Chairman 


How Brokers Meet Today’s Sales Challenge 

Part I—The Buyer’s View 
A new pictorial presentation on a special survey of the nation’s 
buyers. The buyers comment on food brokers’ services and 
make suggestions on how these can be improved. An analytical 
report on the views of an important segment of the food 
industry. 


The Focd Broker Meets Today’s Sales Challenge 
Watson Rogers, President, NFBA 
Annual Report of the President 


Meeting Today’s Challenge of Selling Democracy 
The Hon. Calvin D. Johnson, one of America’s outstanding 
contemporary speakers, discusses the major challenge of our 
times. A special message for the food broker—key citizen in 
the food industry. 


Adjourn for lunch 


AFTERNOON SESSION—2:00 p.m. 
Afternoon session begins—Presiding—Sloan McCrea 


CBS Presents the News 
The highlights of the day’s news. Presented by Commentator 
John Trent of CBS Radio and the Housewives’ Protective 
League. 


How Brokers Meet Today’s Sales Challenge 

Part II—The Manufacturer’s View 
Paul S. Willis, President, Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc. A report on a survey of the members of GMA. Their 
opinions of food broker operations, their future plans on the 
use of food brokers. 


Report of NFBA Nominations Committee 
Election of Officers 


Sales Executives Meet Today’s Sales Challenge 
A panel of four of the nation’s leading sales managers dis- 
cusses sales problems. The latest sales techniques developed to 
meet today’s sales challenge. 


Moderating the panel—Mark Evans, CBS Radio and Television 
personality, Washington’s leading salesman. 


Answering the questions and participating in the discussions— 
William G. Mason, Vice President The Quaker Oats Company; 
W. R. Henry, Director of Trade Relations Pet Milk Company; 
William B. Nixon, Vice President-Sales Campbell Soup Com- 
pany; O. E. Seegelken, Vice President-Marketing California 
Packing Corp. 


Asking questions for food brokers— 
Canned Foods Committee: J. B. Daily, Chairman 1958; Harry 
L. Proctor, Chairman 1957. 
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Frozen Foods Committee: George J. Rivard, Chairman 1958; 
Ralph Hurder, Chairman 1957. 


Institutional and Industrial Committee: Henry C. Kayser, 
Chairman 1958; Firmin C. Deibel, Chairman 1957. 


Merchandising Committee: S. G. Cederquist, Chairman 1958; 
Jay Houck, Chairman 1957. 


How Government Can Help Business Meet Today’s Sales 

Challenge: 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota. The man who 
called for the FTC investigation of the food industry explains 
what he had in mind—why he felt the investigation was neces- 
sary—what he thinks should be done. A thought-provoking 
address by the Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Retailing, 
Distribution, and Fair Trade Practices of the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business. Senator Humprhey also dis- 
cusses the problems of business and competition. The role that 
Government can play in aiding independent business to 
flourish in our economy. 


Adjourn at 5:00 p.m. 


NCA CONVENTION PLANS 


Two luncheon meetings with technical programs have been 
arranged for the 1959 N.C.A. Convention in Chicago, following 
a pattern that has proved successful and popular in several 
recent years. 


The first of these, to be held on Saturday, February 21, will be 
devoted to containers and related subjects. Under the chairman- 
ship of C. L. Rumberger of the H. J. Heinz Company and 
Chairman of the N. C. A. Committee on Scientific Research, 
three major topics will be presented. 


An appraisal of aluminum cans from the standpoints of both 
manufacture and use will be given by E. F. Eike, L. P. Gotsch 
and K. W. Brighton of the American Can Company’s research 
organization. This reflects a renewed interest in use of aluminum 
for food cans, and latest information will be presented. 


Other developments in adoptation of containers to the industry’s 
needs ‘will be discussed by G. L. Peterson of the Continental Can 
Company’s research department. His talk will show that much 
more imagination than formerly is being applied to the engineer- 
ing of both glass and food containers, as functional packages 
and as salesmen for canned foods. 


The third topic at the Saturday meeting is that of external 
corrosion of canned foods in marine transportation. Russell C. 
Phillips of the Stanford Research Institute, Menlo Park, Cali- 
fornia, will outline the Institute’s findings thus far in a research 
project on control of damage from sweating and rusting. This 
study has developed a better understanding of the factors in- 
volved and points the way to possible controls, which the speaker 
will present. 

The second of the two meetings will consist of a “Canned 
Foods Problems Clinic”, at which a panel of experts from the 
N.C.A. Research Laboratories and the container companies will 
take the lead in presenting topics for discussion. The moderator 
will be Dr. Ira I. Somers, Director of the N.C.A. Research 
Laboratories. This will be a closed session, with no published 
report of the proceedings, the purpose being to encourage frank 
discussion of canners’ problems and steps which may be taken 
toward their solution. The panel will provide a wide range of 
talent and experience for answering the diverse questions ex- 
pected from the floor. 


Examples of the topics to be considered are lye peeling of 
tomatoes and its effect on processing requirements; effect of use 
of iodized salt on container corrosion; proper venting procedures 
for retorts, as a means of attaining recommended processes; 
labeling of low-sodium dietetic foods; control of extraneous 
materials in food; recent experience with spoilage and spoilage 
control; possible need for acidification of tomatoes, etc. Those 
in attendance will be expected to raise such other questions as 
come to mind, and to the extent that time permits these will be 
answered by the panel members to the best of their ability. 
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TRI-STATE MEETING 


Tri-State Packers Hold 55th 
Annual Meeting 


Confidence in Competitor and Proper Planning Necessary 
to Success Tri-State Canners are Told. 


Meeting in Philadelphia, Monday and 
Tuesday, December 1 and 2, the members 
of the Tri-State Packers Association of 
Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, and 
the Eastern shore of Virginia, held an 
interesting and highly informative con- 
vention. 


Starting on Monday morning with 
meetings of the Merchandising and 
Traffic committees, the membership then 
went into their general session with a 
noon luncheon followed by the welcoming 
address by President Charles Osborn, II, 
who recounted some of the tasks that 
have been continued through the past 
year and the new projects that have been 
started by the Association. President 
Osborn outlined the three most outstand- 
ing new projects begun during the past 
year as the work of the Special Problems 
Committee that studied the need for a 
cooperative sales plan that has been 
taken up. by interested parties and now 
known as Suncrop Cooperative; the pro- 
gress with the use of the Mayhaw System 
of Cost Accounting; and the new Group 
Insurance Plan that was presented to the 
members on Tuesday afternoon. He dis- 
cussed the many other ventures that are 
in the workings and urged the members 
to join in and take advantage of the many 
services that are available through the 
Association. 


Due credit was acknowledged to Secre- 
tary Jack Rue, Treasurer Edith Porter, 
and the capable assistance of Ann Weal. 

It was suggested that packers not be 
“sit-at-homes” but rather get out and 
see what the neighboring canners are 
doing, by visiting their plants, and invite 
them in to see their own, This results in 
mutual understanding and can be quite 
educational for all parties, Mr, Osborn 
stated, 


TEAM CONFIDENCE 

Edward E. Burns, President of the 
National Canners Association, then ad- 
dressed the gathering on the subject of 
“Team Confidence”. Mr. Burns enumer- 
ated the necessities or confidences in 
growers, suppliers, bankers, employes, 
competitors, brokers, customers, and 
consumers, 


On the subject of confidence with com- 
petitors, Mr. Burns had this to say “Lack 
of confidence with our competitors has 
been a most disturbing influence in our 
marketing the past several months. A 
strenuous effort has been made on the 
part of many to develop confidence be- 
tween one another. We are privileged 
(the majority of us), in having the 
freedom of operating our own business— 
being our own boss; but to be a good one 
we should have the respect of competi- 
tors. There have been instances where 
some feel they are misled, and there 
should be a mutual effort to maintain 
confidence by not misleading anyone, 
especially a competitor. Business secrets 
are essential for the success of any busi- 
ness. Ingenuity for better production and 
better sales spells success and deserves 
recognition, but to mislead creates dis- 
trust. I have read about your United 
Foods, Inc., (Suncrop) effort. Such a 


program could possibly mean salvation 
and success to many, but I know of no 
program that 
Confidence,” 


would require more 


JACK W. RUE—Secretary 
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YOUR FLIGHT PLAN 


Following Mr. Burns was Russell H. 
Winters, Executive Vice President-Sales 
of National Can Corporation. Mr. 
Winters had for his topic “Your Flight 
Plan’. Being an experienced pilot and 
as vice president and production manager 
of The Larsen Company, a major mid- 
west vegetable canning and freezing 
firm, for many years before joining Na- 
tional Can, Mr. Winters was quite quali- 
fied in drawing an analogy between fly- 
ing a plane and managing a canning 
plant. 


Mr. Winters stated that whenever he 
flies his plane, regardless of distance or 
other circumstances, that he fiiles a 
“flight plan with the C.A.A.”. Mr. 
Winters stated that “To file or change a 
flight plan we need to know where we 
are; where we want to go; the route to 
be traveled; where and when we will be 
at various check points; the condition of 
the plane; its engines or power supply; 
its fuel load; and hourly fuel consump- 
tion. We need to know the weather a- 
head, winds aloft, their direction and 
intensity. A good flight plan provides 
for alternate airports. 


*“A seasonal canner’s flight plan calls 
“or acreage plans based on average yield 
conditions, seeds, boxes, cans, and other 
supplies to be provided for. Your flight 
plan calls for a budgeting of sales by 
month that you can adequately provide 
for borrowings as inventory builds up 
and later to repay borrowings as inven- 
tory is orderly liquidated. This we do in 
effecting a cash budget that permits 
financing or refueling en route on our 
flight plan. 


“As we continue our flight from one 
season’s destination to the next we ine- 
vitably cross great distances which in- 
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variably takes us over rugged terrain, 
a terrain where market conditions are a 
series of peaks and valleys. Have we the 
power to fly over these peaks and valleys? 
Have we the power to fly over these peaks 
of excess production or do we have the 
pilot knowledge to fly around them, stay- 
ing sufficiently far from overproduction 
not to be caught in the strong down 
drafts that play the seemingly safe lee- 
ward side.” 


The importance of keeping and refer- 
ring to daily cost records was stressed 
by Mr. Winters as one of the vital instru- 
ments to check your progress and keep 
you on course. 


Mr. Winters concluded his remarks by 
saying “‘As a business pilot much depends 
on your ability and skill in handling your 
craft through the squalls of economic 
weather, making sure that before each 
take-off your equipment is mechanically 
and functionally sound. That you as a 
pilot are armed with an up-to-date flight 
manual, with flight charts to take you 
safely to your destination.” 


THE BROKER SPEAKS 


To round out the well balanced pro- 
gram at the general meeting, James A. 
Weaver, a food broker operating the 
James A. Weaver Company was intro- 
duced, who spoke on the subject of ‘“Pro- 
fitably Marketing Canned Foods Through 
Food Brokers”. This talk dwelled on; 
the consumer and the attitude of distri- 
butors and retailers toward canned 
foods; the tools given the brokers to 
assist in the accomplishment of the 
mission and joint effort; and the man 
who grew up with the canning industry 
—the Food Broker. 


Mr. Weaver then pointed out some of 
the factors that must be considered be- 
fore aproaching today’s sales efforts such 
as the changes in distribution, the subur- 
ban concept of living; the complicated 


RUSSELL H. WINTERS, Vice-President 
National Can Corporation 
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National Canners Association 


tasks that are undertaken by today’s 
housewife and her reasoning behind what 
she buys. 


The speaker then enumerated on some 
of the tools to be used in making the 
housewife aware of the convenience and 
wholesomeness of canned foods, along 
with the fact that they are the “best 
buy”. Such ideas as promotion glorifying 
the tin can as a general effort, and then 
in-store helps such as mass displays; re- 
lated items; multiple units for stocking 
the pantry shelf; seasonal roundups to 
create new interest; availability of sizes 
for both large and small families; and a 
hest of other tools that can be utilized to 
attract interest at point of sale. 


Mr. Weaver quoted these figures from 
Progressive Grocers’ Super Valu Study— 
“The Power of Special Displays”. 

“A brand of corn that sold an 
average of 58 shelf units per week 
sald 209 units when it was given an 
end aisle display. 

Canned tomato juice sales_ in- 
creased 275% when displayed off the 
shelf. 

Asparagus increased from a 60 
unit shelf movement to 914 units 
or a 1423% increase when mass dis- 
played.” 

Then Mr. Weaver spoke at some length 
at the internal changes that now face the 
broker in the light of the changing dis- 
tributicn system. 


OFFICERS 


Newly elected officers for 1959 are: 
President, Francis C. Stokes, Jr., Francis 
C. Stokes Company, Vincentown, New 
Jersey; 1st Vice President, James R. 
Shilling, Hampstead Packing Company, 
Hampstead, Maryland; 2nd Vice Presi- 
dent, Walter Onley, Jr.. W. T, Onley 
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Canning Company, Snow Hill, Maryland; 
with John W. Rue continuing as Execu- 
tive Secretary, and Edith Lee Porter as 
Treasurer. 


OTHER MEETINGS 


Later in the afternoon the Snap Bean 
and Asparagus Commodity groups held 
separate meetings and were addressed by 
outstanding specialists from the univer- 
sities, USDA, and other researchers. 

Tuesday’s meetings were a continua- . 
tion of the commodity group meetings, 
concluding with a general meeting, where 
the proposed Group Insurance Plan was 
presented, and the International! tin situ- 
ation was discussed by R. D. Coursen, 
Director of the Malayan Tin Bureau. Dr. 
Siegel’s address to the Tomato Group 
will be reproduced in its entirety in a 
latter issue of this publication. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


On Monday evening the Society of Tri- 
Staters held a Winter Carnival Dance. 
American, Continental, Crown and Na- 
tional Can Companies were hosts at a 
cocketail party at 5:00 P.M. Tuesday 
evening, which was followed by the 
Annual Banquet and Entertainment, 
tendered by the members of the Allied 
Industries. These affairs proved to be 
memorable occasions, and much delight 
was shown by those in attedance. 


CAUSE OF OFF-FLAVOR . 
IN BEET PUREES 


Complaints of off-flavors cccuring in 
some beet purees led to investigations by 
Cornell food scientists at the Experiment 
Station at Geneva. 

They found that the off-flavor was 
caused by the formation of pyrrolidone- 
carboxylic acid, known as PCA for short. 
PCA is produced by the breakdown of 
a compound known as glutamine which 
is tasteless. 

Beets and many other plants, including 
potatoes, tomatoes, cabbage, and cucum- 
bers, store up glutamine in the raw state, 
explain the Station scientists. But when 
these foods are processed glutamine de- 
composes to give PCA and ammonia, 
which cause a bitter, metallic, medicinal, 
or even a burnt flavor sensation to the 
processed product. 

The concentration of PCA was found 
to vary directly with the intensity cf the 
off-flavor in the beet purees which were 
investigated. 

In the Station experiments, increasing 
amounts of PCA were added to normal 
tasting beet purees and the combination 
then subjected to a taste panel test to 
determine the lower levels of concentra- 
tion at which the taste of PCA can be 
perceived. 

The investigators conclude that, in con- 
centrations approaching or exceeding 200 
milligrams of PCA per 100 grams of beet 
puree, PCA may cause an off-flavor, while 
differences in PCA concentration of about 
50 milligrams per 100 grams of puree 
may cause a significant flavor difference. 
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Sales & Promotion 


UNDERWOOD HALLOWE’EN 
PROMOTION 


Resounding success was the answer of 
children and town officials to a unique 
“pilot” experiment in community rela- 
tions undertaken this Hallowe’en by the 
William Underwood Company of Water- 
town, Mass., in cooperation with the 
First National Stores. 


Focal point of the promotion was the 
dramatization of a sane, fun-filled Hal- 
lowe’en through restricting invitations 
to youngsters between age 7 and 12, who 
had to sign a Good Sports Pledge as a 
ecard of admission to the party. 

The Good Sports Pledges were avail- 
able at all three First National Stores in 
Norwalk, Connecticut. 


2,000 pledges were printed and 1,800 
picked up by shopping parents. Nearly 
500 costumed youngsters showed up for 
the affair. 


The success of this pilot plan indicates 
the feasibility of community relations 
programming on a national scale next 
year, reports James Wells, Sales Manager 
of the Underwood Company. The com- 
pany is considering packaging the Nor- 
walk pilot program and having their 
district sales managers run similar com- 
munity promotions in areas of their 
choice next October 30. 

Underwood had, of course, a natural 
symbol for its Hallowe’en party in its 
famed Red Devil trade-mark, and was 
able to create an extremely colorful 
attraction for Hallowe’en at nominal cost. 


Following a survey of cities and com- 
munities throughout the country by 
Underwood executives, it was decided to 
hold the pilot program in Norwalk. 


The Norwalk paper and radio station 
cooperated with good pre-party stories 
and announcements and papers in Bridge- 
port, with circulation in Norwalk also 
used copy and pictures about the party. 


The First National cooperated with 
huge display signs in all three Norwalk 
stores announcing the party and each 
had on hand a large supply of Good Sport 
Pledges which the check-out clerks 
handed to customers. 


First National also contributed well- 
stocked Trick-or-Treat bags for the 
youngsters too. 


Underwood’s New England broker, 
Geo. Wm. Bentley Co., came into Norwalk 
and set up a special display of Underwood 
Deviled Ham, Clam Chowder and Clam 
Juice at the First National where the 
party was planned. 


_ According to the head of the Youth 
Bureau of the Norwalk Police Depart- 
ment, the Underwood Company contrib- 
uted an important emphasis to the city’s 
continuing fight to reduce vandalism on 
Hallowe’en. 


NEW GRAPE JUICE ENJOYING 
RECORD SALES 


A new and delicious Concord grape 
drink, an attractive eye-catching label, 
a new can size holding exactly a quart, 
and seemingly made to order for juices, 
combined with experienced leadership 
and direction, are the ingredients respon- 
sible for one of the record success stories 
of the 1958 season. 


The name of the product is “Grape 
Treat”, the size of the can is 304 x 710, 
narrower but taller than the 46 ounce, 
the name of the company is Westfield 
Food Products, Inc. of Westfield, New 
York, organized in 1952. Richard T. 
Schofield, well known in the industry 
because of his many years’ association in 
an executive capacity with a nationally 
advertised competitor, is the name of the 
experienced executive. 


Introduced only in the summer of this 
year, “Grape Treat” has enjoyed amaz- 
ing success, and has contributed largely 
to a sales volume increase of over $1 
million in one year. During this period 
no less than 40 additional brokers were 
added to the selling force. Two modern 
plants are now operated. Additions have 
recently been completed substantially 
enlarging productive capacity and ware- 
house space, 


Pretty Joan Kagann of Chicago takes 
the lid off canned pea promotion for the 
National Canned Pea Council. Nationwide 
push will be put behind 1958 record crop 
of finest quality peas in growers’ history. 
Consumer publicity program and mer- 
chandising campaign will help boost per 
capita consumption. Promotion will be 
aimed at moving more canned peas in res- 
taurants and off retail shelves. Major can 
companies and United States Department 
of Agriculture are cooperating in the 
program. 


FOOD SUPPLIES IN RETAIL 
STORES 


Results of a nationwide survey by the 
Bureau of the Census for the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture show that in 
1957 retail food stores were carrying 
slightly more than 10 days’ supply of 
food for the nation, including nonconcen- 
trated fluids. 


Counted separately, the nonconcen- 
trated fluids constituted about two days’ 
supply of beverages that could be sub- 
stituted for drinking water. 

This study was made to provide Civil 
Defense authorities with data to help in 
planning emergency feeding programs. 
The supplies on hand in retail stores are 
in addition to the vastly larger supplies 
on farms and in the marketing system as 
a whole. 


The sample for the survey consisted of 
approximately 7,000 retailers engaged 
primarily in selling food to be eaten off 
the premises. About 83 percent of the 
food was in forms that normally can be 
stored for long periods — canned and 
bottled or dried and packaged. The 
balance was fresh and frozen products. 


Food and fluid inventory figures were 
tabulated on the basis of caloric values 
or fluid ounces. The number of days of 
food supply on hand was calculated by 
dividing the daily requirement figures in- 
to the calories and fluid ounces available 
per person. Figures used as the average 
quantities required per person per day 
are 3,000 calories for food and 56 fluid 
ounces for fluids. 

Marketing researchers found that of 
the various types of retail food stores, 
grocery stores with fresh meat had by 
far the largest stocks of food on hand— 
slightly more than 81 percent of the 
total. Next were grocery stores without 
fresh meat, with 8.6 percent of the total. 

Population density did not appear to 
influence the food or fluid inventories of 
retailers materially, except in low-density 
counties of the Northeast and West and 
high-density counties of the South. 


In the low-density counties of the 
Northeast, the stores had about 13 days’ 
supply of food, and about 15 in the West. 
In the high-density counties in the South 
the supply was only about eight days. 

Single copies of “Number of Days’ 
Supply of Food and Beverages in Retail 
Food Stores,” Marketing Research Re- 
port No. 286, may be obtained from the 
Office of Information, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company — 
William V. Johnson has been assigned to 
the Chicago Branch of the Glass Con- 
tainer Division under E. P. O’Rourke. 
The branch is responsible for the sales 
of glass containers to the food, beverage, 
and drug industries in the Chicago area. 
The assignment is Mr. Johnson’s first 
since completing the company’s sales 
training program. 
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EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


NEW SCOTT VIBRO-LUX SEPARATING UNIT—This new 
separator just recently introduced by the Scott Viner Company, 
Columbus 8, Ohio, vibrates 900 to 1000 times per minute and can 
be regulated by a variable pitch sheave. The machine spreads 
the product over the full width of the screen and is ideally suited 
for use ahead of the inspection table. It is equipped with fresh 
water sprays for rinsing the product and a full size drain pan 
that is accessible for easy cleaning. For complete details and 
prices on this and other pieces of Scott equipment write the 


Company or “THE CANNING TRADE”. 


Precoated self-stick flaps are quickly 
sealed by hand pressure on boxes treated 
with Stone Container Corporation’s newly 
announced Stik-Kwik process. Matching 
areas of latex-base coating (dyed here 
for visibility) stick tightly together on 
contact. Fruit juice container is sealed 
bottom and top by this method. No 
stitching, taping or glueing equipment is 
needed. Saving space, boxes are stored 
flat and set up by packers as needed, 
rather than being preassembled. For 
further information write the Canning 
Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


D&O Catalog—The newst issue of the 
semi-annual Dodge & Olcott, Inc. Essen- 
tial Oils, Aromatic Chemicals price list 
and catalog is just off the press. Dated 


October 1958, the booklet contains 36 
pages of price listings, descriptions and 
market information including such prod- 
ucts as aldehydes, aromatic chemicals and 
specialties, balsams, gums, certified col- 
ors, concentrated citrus oils, oleoresins, 
terpeneless oils, vanilla concentrates and 
many others. Copies:are available upon 
request to Dodge & Olcott, Inc., 180 
Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


BOTTLE UNCASER 
MANUFACTURED BY ATKRON 


Atkron, Inc., of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
manufacturer of bottle and can handling 
equipment for the food and beverage in- 
dustries, announces the manufacture of 
a Universal Bottle Uncaser, under the 
firm’s new trade name, “Atkron Dumore”. 
This equipment is distributed exclusively 
by Geo. J. Meyer Manufacturing Co. of 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Meyer’s Economic 
Machinery Company Division of Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


The Atkron Dumore Universal Uncaser 
utilizes interchangeable metal finger as- 
semblies to automatically uncase all bot- 
tle sizes from 6 oz. to 32 oz., from all 
standard and most ‘non-standard full- 
depth or half-depth cases—wood, fibre or 
corrugated; 3-wide or 4-wide; flapped or 


Atkron Bottle Uncaser 


open; and all paper and most metal carry- 
home cartons. 


Complete changeover for different bot- 
tles and cases is accomplished in 15 min- 
utes or less. One set of fingers frequently 
can be used for two or more bottle sizes, 
in which case the changeover is as simple 
as adjusting the height of the infeed 
opening. 

Requiring only casual attention of one 
man, the Uncaser is capable of speeds up 
to 900 bottles or 38 cases per minute. It 
lends itself readily to remote installation 
to feed any number of washers up to this 
total capacity. 


Shown here is the new “Pick” Hot Water Heater. Hot water is 


produced by steam injection with exact control of volume and 
temperature and instant switching of both to meet changing 
needs. The units are available in ranges from 500 gallons per 
minute to 500 gallons per hour. Information can be obtained by 
writing Pick Manufacturing Company, West Bend, Wisconsin, or 
“THE CANNING TRADE”. 
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WASHINGTON 


WHITE-COLLAR EXEMPTION 
UNDER WAGE-HOUR LAW 


On February 2, 1959, new salary re- 
quirements for the exemption of execu- 
tive, administrative and professional em- 
ployees from the Fair Labor Standards 
Act will go into effect. 


Under the revised salary tests, an exe- 
cutive employee, to be exempt from the 
Act’s minimum wage and overtime pro- 
visions, must be paid a salary of at least 
$80 a week instead of the $55 now re- 
quired. Administrative and professional 
employees, to be so exempt, must be paid 
at least $95 a week instead of $75, as at 
present. This amended scale will apply 
in the continental United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Canal Zone, Guam and 
American Samoa, 


In Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
the salary test for executive employees 
will be raised from $30 to $55 a week on 
a salary basis, and that for administra- 
tive and professional employees from 
$200 a month to $70 a week on a salary 
or fee basis. 


A special proviso for employees quali- 
fying for the exemption under shortened 
duty tests will be increased from $100 to 
$125 a week, and will be aplicable every- 
where. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act exempts 
executive, administrative and_ profes- 
sional employees from its minimum wage 
and overtime pay provisions, if they meet 
tests specified in the Divisions’ regula- 
tions, Part 541. In addition to salary re- 
quirements, the regualtions contain tests 
on duties and responsibilities. Except for 
the higher salary tests, the exemption 
requirements remain unchanged. 


The regulations do not require em- 
ployers to pay these salaries to persons 
doing executive, administrative or pro- 
fessional work. The new salary tests are 
for exemption purposes only. If an em- 


ployee who is covered by the Act does 
not meet the salary tests, as well as the 
duties and responsibilities tests, he does 
not qualify for the exemption. In such a 
case, the employer may of course con- 
tinue to pay the employee on the basis of 
a salary, but the Act’s minimum wage 
and cvertime pay requirements must be 
met, unless some other statutory exemp- 
tion is applicable. 


The Act requires payment of a mini- 
mum wage of $1.00 an hour and at least 
one and one-half times their regular rate 
of pay for all hours worked over 40 in a 
workweek to nonexempt employees en- 
gaged in interstate commerce or in the 
production of goods for interstate com- 
merce, including any closely related pro- 
cess or occupation directly essential to 
such production. 


Copies of amended regulations may be 
obtained from the wage and hour Divi- 
sions’ offices, 


FDA PROPOSES RULES ON 
FOOD ADDITIVE LAW 


Proposed regulations carrying out re- 
quirements of the 1958 Food Additives 
Amendment to the Federal pure food law 
were announced Nov. 24 by the Food and 
Drug Administration. 


Included in the regulations is a list of 
118 food chemicals which are believed by 
FDA to be exempt from testing require- 
ments of the law because they are gener- 
ally recognized as safe for their intended 
use. 


FDA said publication of the list would 
enable qualified authorities throughout 
the country to give their advice as to 
whether further testing is necessary for 
these additives. The list includes a num- 
ber of materials previously sanctioned by 
official standards for use in specific food 
products, which are limited to those uses. 
Such commonly known substances as 
salt, sugar, vinegar, etc., are not listed. 


FDA said the list was a partial com- 
pilation. Other food chemicals may be 


added if they meet the legal criteria for 
exemption; that is, if they are generally 
recognized by qualified experts as safe 
for their intended use. If a food addi- 
tive does not fall in this category, it must 
be tested to establish its safety and can- 
not legally be used in food until this is 
permitted by an FDA regulation. 


The proposed food additive regulations 
do not attempt to spell out in detail the 
type of scientific studies which must be 
made to determine the safety of a non- 


“exempt additive. They state that FDA 


will evaluate safety data on the basis of 
criteria established by the Food Protec- 
tion Committee of the National Research 
Council unless equally good or better 
methods are proposed by the manufac- 
turer. 


The proposed regulations resemble the 
existing new-drug regulations with re- 
spect to the material required to be sub- 
mitted. A petition for a food additive 
regulation must include a complete his- 
tory of the material, its composition, 
source, stability data, proposed quantity 
and method of use, control procedures, 
and appropriate tests to determine the 
amount of the additive in the finished 
food or of any substance formed because 
of its use. Full reports must be in- 
cluded on appropriate animal or other 
biological experiments to determine the 
safety of the additive. 


TOMATO SAMPLING SEMINAR 


The Natioinal Canners Association 
Laboratory at Berkeley, California, will 
present a one-day seminar on sampling 
loads of raw tomatoes for pH, solids, size 
and color, and on the use of resulting data 
in the cannery, at the Hotel Claremont 
in Berkeley on December 10. 

Data for determining the necessary 
size and sample from tomato loads will 
be presented. Experts will also discuss 
the use and value of information about 
various factors in raw tomatoes. 

Registration fee of $4.00 will include 
luncheon and proceedings. 
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The Northrup King Research and Breeding Farm southwest of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota was a popular spot this summer with 
members of the canning trade. Here, Eugene Schoene, plant 
manager of the Gedney Pickle Company of Chaska, Minnesota 
(left) examines a trial cucumber planting with Northrup King 
Plant Breeder Iver Jorgenson, Northrup King salesman Charles 
Massie and Delos Wallace, of the Gedney Pickle Company. The 
cucumber trials are just one of the many vegetables and flower 
trials that are conducted at the Company’s Research Farm. 
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STATISTICS 


DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS 
November 1, 1958 


Estimates of November 1, 1958 distri- 
butors stecks of 13 canned food items 
were released Nov. 28 by the Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce. 


VEGETABLES — Distributors stocks 
of corn, at 4.2 million cases, were up 
186,000 cases (5%), over their year-ago 
level. However, stocks of peas, at 3.6 
million cases, and sauerkraut at 654,000 
cases, were reduced 348,000 cases (9%), 
and 32,000 cases (5%), respectively. 
Canners stocks of these vegetables 
showed a contrary trend. Canners stocks 
of corn, at 27.3 million cases, were 5.4 
million cases (17%) below November 1, 
1957 stocks. On the other hand, stocks of 
peas, at 28.4 million cases, and sauer- 
kraut at 5.3 million cases, reflected in- 
creases of 1.5 million cases (6%) and 
112,000 cases (2%), respectively. 


FRUITS — November 1 distributors 
stocks of grapefruit segments, at 339,000 
cases, were down 53,000 cases (14%) be- 
low November 1, 1957 stocks. All other 
fruit items measured in this survey indi- 
cated increases over their year-ago levels. 
Distributors stocks of pineapple, at 2.3 
million cases, showed the largest in- 
crease, 526,000 cases (29%). This in- 
crease, however, was more than offset by 
a reduction of 1.4 million cases of pine- 
apple from canners stocks a year ago. 
Canners stocks of applesauce, amounting 
to 8.2 million cases on November 1, 1958, 
reflected the only increase over November 
1, 1957 stocks. 


JUICES—Distributors stocks of juices 
indicated mixed trends. Stocks of orange 
juice and grapefruit juice were reduced 
236,000 cases (25%) and 121,000 cases 
(15%), respectively, below last year’s 
stecks. However, stocks of pineapple 
juice, at 1.6 million cases, showed a sharp 
increase — 600,000 cases (61%) — while 
stocks of citrus blend rose 39,000 cases 
(10%). Canners stocks of all four juices 
were substantially below their year-ago 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS OF 
CANNED FOODS 
(Includins warehouses of retoil multiunit 
organizations) 
(Thousands of actual caves) 


Nov. L--58 Nov. 1-57 
Vegetables: 


Corn 1,177 3.991 
Peas _.... 3,601 3,959 
Sauerkraut 654 686 
Fruits: 
Cherries, red-pitted 521 
Grapefruit sexments 339 392 
2,333 1,807 
Juices: 
Grapefruit .. 695 $16 
Orange .......... 704 949 
Pineapple 1,579 979 
Fish: 
Maine sardines. 312 298 
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levels. Pineapple juice, at 8.1 million 
cases, was reduced 2.7 million cases 
(25%), more than offsetting the increase 
at the distributor level. Percentagewise, 
canners stock of the three citrus juices 
showed larger reductions ranging from 
41 to 70 percent. 


FISH — Distributors stocks of Maine 
sardines totaled 312,000 cases on Novem- 
ber 1, 1958, an increase of 5 percent over 
the year-ago level. Canners stocks, at 
1,037,000 cases, were reduced 300,000 
cases, (22%) during the same period. 


FROZEN CUT CORN PACK 


This season’s pack of frozen cut corn 
amounted to 105,991,830 pounds, accord- 
ing to a preliminary survey just com- 
pleted by the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers. This represents a 
544% decline from last year’s 112.9 
million pound production. 


Production in the East and South 
registered a sharp 50% increase over that 
of 1957 when distribution of production 
by region was considered about normal. 
This year production in the Midwest was 
down 28% and in the West 11%, as com- 
pared with 1957. 


Frozen cut corn production by con- 
tainer size followed its historical pattern. 
The 10 ounce carton is used almost ex- 
clusively for retail packaging. A distinct, 
continuing trend toward increased usage 
of the large——55 and 60 pound — con- 
tainers for the industrial pack. 


PACKS OF FROZEN CUT CORN 
Pounds 


U. S. 


1942 9,369,276 
1943 21,449,498 
25,551,366 
26,559,146 
1949 37,076,067 
32,997,732 
62,683,636 
104,809,364 
78,211,581 
70,041,415 
118,153,015 
112,916,761 
105,991,830 


1958 FROZEN PEACH PACK 


This year’s pack of frozen peaches 
amounted to 41,358,669 pounds, accord- 
ing to a preliminary survey just com- 
pleted by the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers. This represents a 
7% decrease from last year’s 44.5 million 
pound pack and is the third consecutive 
year to record a decline. 


Regional production generally followed 
its historical pattern with about 75% tak- 
ing place in the West. Compared with 
last year, there was little change in the 
pack of the Northeast and South, but a 
10% increase was noted in the Midwest. 

A significant increase in popularity of 
the 10 ounce retail container at the ex- 
pense of the formerly more popular 12 
ounce package was observed. Other re- 
tail sizes — predominantly 16 ounce — 
showed slight gains. Institutional sizes 
(under 10 pounds) registered nearly a 
20% gain, with other large sizes remain- 
ing about the same. 


U. S. PACKS OF FROZEN PEACHES 
Year Pounds 
1942 13,801,217 
17,008,527 
1944 ...... 45,562,689 
103,634,388 
65,140,192 
1947 27,034,119 
13,598,338 
1949 _ 23,234,608 
25,790,592 
32,380,150 
. 935,454,390 
1953 32,170,960 


36,379,902 
50,635,491 
45,480,724 
44,461,584 
41,358,669 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry used in canning and other pro- 
cessed foods in October 1958 totaled 
28,314,000 pounds, ready-to-cook weight 
—up 17 percent from October 1957. The 
quantity consisted of 20,853,000 pounds 
of chicken, 7,458,000 pounds of turkey, 
and 3,000 pounds of other poultry. The 
quantity of poultry used in canning and 
other processed foods during the first 10 
months of 1958 totaled 216,292,000 
pounds, compared with 182,611,000 
pounds during the same period last year 
—an increase of 18 percent. 


quarts, one dozen to case. 


Other Midwest: Illinois and Missouri ; 
West: Colorado, Oregon, Utah and Washington 


1957-58 SAUERKRAUT PACK 


By Can Size 


24/308 

£69,265 
Ohio, Mich., wee 483,285 
897,069 
Other Midwest 26,886 
45,151 
Other States 238,992 


*Mise. also includes 68,653 cases 24/2’s, 66,029 cases 48/8Z, 573,069 cases 24/300's, and 138,827 glass 


States included in the above geozraphic sccetions are as follows: 


Other States: Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Texas. 

This report was compiled by the Division of Statistics of the National Canners 
Association in cooperation with the National Kraut Packers Association. 

The above 1957-58 Sauerkraut Pack Report represents the amount of sauerkraut 
canned during the period September 1, 1957 to August 31, 1958. This report 
covers all canners known to have canned kraut during that season. It does not 
inelude bulk sauerkraut ncr kraut packed in plastic type bags. 


24/21 6/10 Mise. Total 
1,163,249 233,530 284,517 2,540,561 
542,012 123,240 240,230 1,388,767 
555,099 170,218 242,384 1,864,770 
54,100 7,475 23,000 111,461 
259,486 73,579 38,440 796,656 
102,095 35,305 175,513 551,905 
2,676,041 643,347 994,084* 7,254,120 
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The oval that needs no introduction 


Canners recognize it as a symbol of the company that leads the field in 
every way—particularly in canning research. + For instance, Canco 
technologists have shown how packing procedures directly affect con- 
tainer performance in the canning of applesauce. Excessive air in the 
headspace causes detinning of the container and discoloration of the 
product. This condition can be controlled by minimizing the headspace 
or by removing most of the air in it. + Through technological con- 
tributions like this, Canco helps packers offer better and better products! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


COME TO CANCO) FIRST! 
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New 


The Illinois Canners School will be held 

at the Urbana-Lincoln Hotel, Urbana, 
Illinois, January 7, 8 and 9. The school 
is conducted for the benefit of fieldmen, 
plant operators, canners, growers, and all 
others interested in canning crops. Full 
information may be obtained from N. F. 
Oebker, Horticulture, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby — Charles W. 
Dunean and Robert L. Gibson, Jr. have 
been elected Libby vice presidents. Mr. 
Duncan, who has been manager of the 
company’s export and overseas business 
since 1953, will head up the company’s 
International Division with headquarters 
in Chicago. Mr. Gibson, who has been 
assistant general manager of the Cali- 
fornia Fruits Division, succeeds C. B. 
Weston, vice president in charge of the 
California Fruits Division at San Fran- 
cisco, who retired on December 1. 


Albert W. Sisk & Son, Aberdeen, Mary- 
land, food brokers, will make their head- 
quarters at the Conrad Hilton Hotel dur- 
ing the National Food Brokers Conven- 
tion in Chicago beginning December 13. 
K. L. Volkart and D. S. Ford will be in 
attendance from the company. 


Oconomowoc Canning Company will 
headquarter in Suite 2419-A at the Con- 
rad Hilton for the Food Brokers Conven- 
tion instead of 2419 as in the past. Take 
a left turn at the elevator lobby instead 
of a right. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—Everett 
B. Webster has been named secretary 
treasurer of the Crown Cork & Seal Com- 
pany succeeding Walter L. McManus, re- 
cently resigned. Mr. Webster, during his 
38 years with the company, has served as 
Eastern District credit manager, assis- 
tant treasurer, assistant secretary, act- 
ing director of purchases, and executive 
vice president of Crown’s Can Division. 


Minute Maid Corporation will offer as 
a premium during December for the 
Snow Crop Division, an all white plush 
914" tall Teddy Snow Crop doll. The doll 
has a retail value of $1.49 and will be 
offered for 25c and 3 can tops from Snow 
Crop citrus juices. The promotion will 
have strong advertising support in more 
than 40 major marketing areas. 
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F. B. McNamara 


S. V. O'Donnell 


NATIONAL CAN 
SHIFTS SALES SETUP 


Fred B. McNamara has been promoted 
to Central Division sales manager for 
National Can Corporation in a series of 
five managerial shifts announced today 
by W. H. Winters, marketing manager. 


McNamara, who joined National Can 
23 years ago, most recently was sanitary 
can sales manager for the former Cen- 
tral-Atlantic Division. National Can 
recently divided its Central-Atlantic 
Division into two separate divisions, 
comparable to the company’s semi- 
autonomous Pacific Division. The new 
sales post represents one of the most re- 
cent steps in National Can’s program to 
delegate responsibility to the operating 
level. 


S. V. O’Donnell, former Chicago dis- 
trict sales manager and a veteran of 28 
years with the company, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to McNamara, special- 
izing in account development. 


R. B. Ganung has been promoted sales 
manager for the Chicago district. Ben F. 
Batcheler has been appointed sales man- 
ager for the Wisconsin-Michigan-Minne- 
sota district, headquartering in Chicago, 
and C. O. Wood, the Ohio-Central Indiana 
district, headquartering in Hamilton, 
Ohio. Ganung was formerly assistant 
district sales manager of the New York 
office and has been with National Can for 
27 years. Wood and Batcheler were on 
the sales staff. The company’s Central 
Division includes the area east of the 
Rocky Mountains te the eastern edge of 
Ohio, West Virginia, Tennessee and 
Alabama. 
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WHOLESALERS PLAN AHEAD 


The formation of a Planning Board 
with wide powers to develop suggestions 
for a long-range program of The Na- 
tional - American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association has been announced by Julian 
P. Ragland, Executive Vice President of 
the C. B. Ragland Co. and President 
of NAWGA. 


“NAWGA’s Board of Governors re- 
gards this step as one of the most im- 
portant in the Association’s fifty-three 
year history. A group of younger men 
representing every type of operation in 
all sections of the country will devote 
themselves to the task. They will take 
into account membership objectives as 
we recognize them today with eye to the 
immediate as well as to the more distant 
future. Their report will be submitted to 
the Annual Convention in March, 1959, at 
the Chicago Palmer House. During the 
Mid-Year Board Meeting held at Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., recently, preliminary 
directives to guide our task force were 
explored and stipulated, “Mr. Ragland 
stated. 

Chairmanship of this important body 
was accepted by Ned N. Fleming, Presi- 
dent of the Fleming Co. in Topeka, 
Kansas. 


NAWGA’s Executive Vice President, 
Rudolph L. Treuenfels, was asked to co- 
ordinate this group’s effort in the 
capacity of vice chairman. Mr. Ragland 
explained that assistance in this work is 
provided by the Pilot Study of Associa- 
tion Requirements conducted by Cresap, 
McCormick and Paget for NAWGA 
earlier in the year. The Committee will 
intensify the fact finding efforts of these 
Management Consultants. It will base its 
further recommendation on careful scru- 
tiny of membership desires. 

Mr. Fleming interpreted the Planning 
Team’s assignment as of paramount im- 
portance in our age of rapid changes. He 
stressed the association’s desire to take 
into account the complexity and increas- 
ing diversity of modern wholesaling 
methods. 

Before formulizing plans for various 
operational divisions, NAWGA has an- 
nounced two immediate projects of prac- 
tical significance. One, a Warehouse Fore- 
man’s School to be conducted at Louis- 
ville, Ky., from Jan. 26-28, 1959. The 
other, will be the Cash and Carry Confer- 
ence to be staged at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, from Dec. 10-12. 
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CARLE CONWAY RETIRES 


Carle C. Conway, for 45 years a leading 
figure in the development of the $10 
billion American packaging industry and 
for the 24 years from 1926 to 1950 suc- 
cessively president and chairman of the 
board of Continental Can Company, has 
resigned as a director and chairman of 
its executive committee. 


Mr. Conway, whose association with 
Continental spans almost the entire life 
of the company, is credited with bringing 
about a broadening of its original 
packers’ can line to include general line 
and other cans. He was also largely 
responsible for the expansion of Conti- 
nental’s metal container operations 
through the development of new prod- 
ucts, acquisitions of other can firms, and 
the extension of its operations to other 
countries. Imaginative and far-seeing, he 
was an early exponent of research and 
product development. 


Mr. Conway entered the piano business 
early in the century, organizing the Con- 
way Company, and later acquired control 
of the Hallet & Davis Piano Company. 
He was elected a vice president and 
director of Continental Can Company at 
the time of its incorporation in 1913. At 
that time, Continental, which was estab- 
lished in 1904, had annual sales of 
$6,670,000. 


In 1926, when Mr. Conway became 
president, its annual volume had risen to 
$30,799,000. He became chairman of the 
board in 1980 and served in that capacity 
until he was succeeded by General Clay 
on April 25, 1950. Continental’s sales had 
by then increased to $397,864,000 and .in 
1957 they were $1,046,267,000. 


Mr. Conway has long been a prominent 
figure in American financial circles. He 
served as chairman of the Committee for 
the Study and Reorganization of the New 
York Stock Exchange, 1937, and later, 
1939 to 1940, served two terms on the 
board of governors of that institution. 


In recent years he has been a director 
of The Reading Company, director and 
chairman of the Executive Committee of 
Vulean Detinning Co., and a trustee of 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, the Nutrition Foundation, and 
the Boy’s Clubs of America, Inc. He is a 
graduate member of the Business Advi- 
sory Council of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


CONTINENTAL CAN TO MERGE 
CANADIAN SUBSIDIARIES 


Continental Can Company’s two subsi- 
diaries in Canada — Gair Company 
Canada Limited and Continental Can 
Company of Canada, Limited—will be 
merged January 1, 1959, and will operate 
under the name Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, it was an- 
nounced by General Lucius D. Clay, board 
chairman of the parent packaging firm. 
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David H. Ross, president and general 
manager of Gair Company Canda, will 
become chairman of the board of the 
e-nsclidated company while Frank A. 
Whittall, president and general manager 
of Continental Can Company of Canada, 
will assume these same positions and be 
chief executive officer. James A. Stewart, 
evecutive vice president of Continental 
Can Company of Canada, will hold that 
post with the combined firm. 


The consolidated company will operate 
as an independent enterprise. All mem- 
bers cf the management are Canadian, as 
are eight of the eleven directors. At the 


time of the consolidation, the headquar- 
ters will be at 111 Richmond Street West 
in Toronto. After August 1, 1959, the 
merged company will be located in the 
new Continental Can building at 790 Bay 
Street in Toronto. 


Ewart E. Fry, currently Continental’s 
Canadian sales manager for general line 
cans and crowns, will become a vice presi- 
dent and head the Metal Division after 
the merger. W. George Cowan, now vice 
president and general manager of manu- 
fecturing-converting operations for the 
Gair Company Canada, will become vice 
president and head of the Gair Paper 
Product Division. 


. +». are these intangibles that 


are none-the-less of equal or greater 
importance to our customers than the price 
that they may pay:—management policies; method 
of doing business; traditional Hamachek attitude 


toward our customers .. . 


Back of every piece of HAMACHEK equipment are the facilities per- 
sonnel and resources of the Frank Hamachek Machine Company—a 
name that has represented superior quality and service since 1880. 


Any Hamachek customer 
can tell you! 


Hamachek 
Steel 
Frame 
Viner 


Established 1880 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Demand Exceeds Usual Seasonal Volume — 
Pick-up In Tomato Demand — Buyers 
Bearish Over Peas — Inquiry For Corn — 
Filling In On Beans—Citrus Pack Begins— 
Fruits Generally Strong—Fish Quiet. 


By York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., December 5, 1958 


THE SITUATION—As anticipated by 
some traders, distributors, despite their 
tendency to concentrate on holiday items 
at this time of the year, are back in the 
market for canned foods in better than 
seasonal volume. Whether this reflects a 
short inventory position on some items, 
or represents an effort to cover ahead 
moderately against the possibility of a 
general price upturn in canned foods 
after the turn of the year, remains to be 
determined. Nevertheless, for this time 
of the year, canned foods operators are 
fairly active. 


THE OUTLOOK—Now that most dis- 
tributors have covered minimum needs 
from the new packs, a little “cushion” 
buying is believed in prospect, not so 
much to guard against higher f.o.b. can- 
nery price levels, but to protect against 
possible out-of-stocks later on in the 
marketing year. By the time 1959 sea- 
sonal fruit and vegetable crops are ready 
to go into the cans, it is generally ex- 
pected, the over-all statistical position of 
canners with respect to carryover hold- 
ings will be the most favorable in some 
years. 


TOMATOES—A little pick-up in to- 
mato demand for shipment from Tri- 
State canneries has developed here. The 
market has steadied at 97% cents for 
standard 1s, $1.22-$1.25 for 303s, $2.05 
for 2%s, and $7.25 for No. 10s. These 
levels are reportedly rather close to can- 
ner cost basis, which would seem to pre- 
clude the possibility of much shading. 
The market in the Midwest, in compari- 
son, is quite strong, with standard 1s at 
$1.021%2-$1.05, 303s at $1.35, 2%s at 
$2.20-$2.25, and 10s at $7.50, while extra 
standards are holding around $1.15 on 
1s, $1.55 on 303s, $2.50 on 2%s and $8.00 
on 10s. California tomato canners are 
holding standards at $1.22%2-$1.25 on 
303s, with 2\%s at $1.80 and 10s at $6.50- 
$6.75, f.o.b. 
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PEAS—The obvious oversupply posi- 
tion in canned peas has developed the 
expected bearish reactions among buyers, 
with underbidding the order of the day. 
Tri-State canners are offering standard 
ped ‘run sweets at $1.20, with extra 
standards at $1.25 and fancy at $1.35. 
Standard Alaskas or sweets, 303s, can 
be bought at $1.10 in the midwest, with 
extra standard 4-sv. at $1.20. On fancy, 
3 sieve Alaska 303s are available at $1.50 
with sweets at $1.40, while 4-sv. is listing 
at $1.30 on sweets. On fancy 2-sv. Alas- 
kas, canners in the midwest are unwilling 
to confirm below $2.00. 


CORN—A little inquiry is reported in 
corn, with extra standard 303s whole 
kernel or crushed holding at $1.35 in the 
Tri-States, and fancy at $1.45-$1.50. In 
the midwest, standards are also out of 
the picture, with fancy 303s at $1.50 on 
both whole kernel and crushed and extra 
standards ranging $1.35-$1.40. New York 
State canners are halding extra standard 
crushed golden at $1.45, with whole ker- 
nel at $1.40, while fancy ranges $1.45- 
$1.50. 


BEANS—Some fill-in buying of green 
beans is reported. Tri-State canners are 


offering standard flat pod cut beans at’ 


$1.05 on 303s, round pod at $1.10, and 
extra standards at $1.20. Fancy French 
style is steady at $1.60, with fancy 3-sv. 
cut beans bringing $1.40. New York 
State canners hold standard cut 303s at 
$1.15, with fancy 3-sv. at $1.45 and 
fancy French style at $1.60. 


CITRUS—In track parlance, “they’re 
off and running” at Florida citrus can- 
neries, and early season prices bear out 
predictions that the 1958-59 pack would 
be priced higher than early-season prices 
of a year ago, but still below the price 
peaks reached during the past marketing 
year. New pack sweetened grapefruit 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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juice is offering at $1.25-$1.30 on 2s and 
$2.80-$2.90 on 46-ounce, as against early- 
season prices of 95 cents and $2.05 last 
year. Sweetened orange juice 2s are 
quoted at $1.60-$1.6244, with 46-ounce at 
$3.80, against $1.02% and $2.25 at this 
time in 1957. Blended juice opened at 
$1.45-$1.52% on 2s and $3.35-$3.45 on 
46-ounce, which prices compare with 974% 
cents and $2.15, respectively, a year ago 
at this time. Buyers are not taking hold 
of the market to any extent as yet, pre- 
ferring to wait until the season has pro- 
gressed further before doing any volume 
purchasing. 


APPLE SAUCE — Canners generally 
are quoting new pack fancy apple sauce 
at $1.25 on 303s and $7.00 on 10s. There 
is a moderate movement going on as dis- 
tributors are waiting to see how high 
prices for most California fruits will 
affect applesauce volume this season. 


RSP CHERRIES — A moderate in- 
quiry for red sour pitted cherries is re- 
ported, mostly for shipment after Jan- 
uary 1. Canners in the East are holding 
water-pack 303s at $2.25 and 10s at 
$13.50, with prices in the midwest $2.20 
on 303s and $13.25-$13.50 on 10s, all 
f.o.b. canneries. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—A little im- 
provement in demand for peaches is re- 
ported, but buyers are finding offerings 
still on the short side and prices strong, 
—generally at premiums over 1958 open- 
ing levels. Distributors are hopeful that 
after canners check over their commit- 
ments at the end of the year they will 
come up with some unsold lots. A strong 
market for ‘cots is reported, with offer- 
ings from first hands pretty much out of 
the picture. Fruit cocktail is command- 
ing more attention, and the market on 
the coast remains strong. Cherries and 
pears are holding steady in both Cali- 
fornia and the Northwest, and prune 
plum offerings are short, with prices 
strong. 


CANNED FISH — New business is 
lagging in sardines, both in Maine and 
in California, and prices are unchanged. 
Salmon remains strong on top grades, 
with trading rather quiet at the moment. 
The tuna situation is also without change 
this week, new business being relatively 
light and expected to continue so until 
after the turn of the year. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


More Interest Shown In General Line — 

Heavy Bookings Of Florida Citrus—Apple- 

sauce Slow—Kraut Moving—Corn Continues 

Firm — Routine Tomatoes — Low Prices 

Moving Peas—Institutional Fruits Hard To 
Find. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, December 4, 1958 


THE SITUATION—With the Thanks- 
giving holiday now out of the way, in- 
terest in the general line of canned foods 
is beginning to perk up. Most buyers 
have their eyes on canned fruits in parti- 
cular as that is where the real shortages 
exist and could create some real problems 
early next year for the distributor who is 
not covered on requirements. Right now 
it is almost impossible to buy Cling 
peaches in any size or grade and just 
can’t be done in the case of tens. If this 
isn’t enough to worry about the insti- 
tutional buyer can try and figure out 
where he can buy #10 tins of apricots, 
Royal Anne cherries, cocktail and some 
counts of Bartlett pears. Pineapple in 
tens is also growing short with island 
canners showing reluctance to entertain 
any business from new customers. Under 


the circumstances, either a buyer has 
goods under contract or he has a real 
tough nut to crack. The severity of these 
shortages is going to become even more 
obvious right after the turn of the year 
or no later than early spring and that is 
the reason the trade are showing an in- 
clination to cover wherever they can at 
present. Currently however, citrus leads 
the parade in interest and activity as 
local supplies in the hands of distributors 
are either completely exhausted or very 
close to it. Florida canners report a 
heavy volume of orders for shipment 
when ready and it doesn’t make much 
difference whether orders are written 
with or without prices. Altogether, 
underlying factors could create a real 
active market all across the board once 
the holidays and year end inventories are 
out of the way. 


CITRUS—Buyers here have been or- 
dering more sugar added juice than they 
would normally but they need additional 
supplies so badly they are buying what- 
ever is available at the moment. Fancy 
natural juice is not expected to be ready 
in any volume until the middle of this 
month and then prices are expected to be 
even higher. At present, the industry is 
generally quoting grapefruit juice at 
$2.80 for 46 oz. with blended at $3.35 and 
orange at $3.75 all sugar added. One or 
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two canners have already named a price 
of $3.90 for 46 oz. tins of unsweetened 
juice which is an indication of things to 
come. However, it is also quite obvious 
that some of the more conservative mem- 
bers of the industry are a little concerned 
that prices may be starting out too high 
which could cause trouble later on. 


APPLESAUCE—Things are a little 
on the quiet side since the flurry of busi- 
ness here just preceding recent price in- 
creases by a large segment of the indus- 
try. There may be a few canners still 
willing to take business on the basis of 
$1.25 for 303s and $6.75 for tens but the 
vast majority are now holding firm at 
$1.30 and $7.00. Also it is beginning to 
look like initial estimates on total pro- 
duction may have been somewhat opti- 
mistic as many canners now feel their 
pack will be smaller than anticipated. 


KRAUT — Sales and shipments of 
kraut continues good with prices remain- 
ing firm in the Middlewest. Unsold stocks 
of kraut in this area are reported to be 
18% less than last year at this time and 
with sales perking along as they are 
prices should stay firm. Fancy grade is 
bringing $4.95 for tens, $1.45 for 2's 
and $1.07 for 303s. 


CORN—A very firm market with tens 
getting very short. Unsold stocks in 
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canner’s hands are away under last year 
and buyers here are having trouble find- 
ing what they need and want. Unsold 
stocks of white corn are even more criti- 
cal and local supplies will be well sold 
long before another pack is ready. 
Fancy 303 golden is held at $1.55 and 
extra standard is now at a bottom of 
$1.35 for cream style and $1.40 for 
whole kernel where it can be found. 


TOMATOES—Local canners are ship- 
ping tomatoes into Chicago a lot slower 
than they would like as this market just 
hasn’t shown much life. Reports from 
the Indiana Canners Association indi- 
cate over 2 million cases of tomatoes 
were packed in that state this past sea- 
son which is more than the total packed 
last year and a lot more than had been 
originally anticipated. Standard 303s are 
available locally at $1.35 to $1.40 with 
tens at a bottom of $7.50 but the trade 
continue to buy them on a routine basis 
only. Fancy whole are very tight and 
those canners with goods still to sell are 
holding firm at $2.10 for 303s and $3.20 
for 2%s. 


PEAS—The movement of peas is up 
due to the determined effort on the part 
of canners to get more peas into con- 
sumption. Special allowances on the part 
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ef advertised brands and lower prices on 
the part of the independents has had an 
eect on the movement. It has also had 
an effect on profits which will be non- 
existant this year. Sweets are getting 
the largest play and are moving on the 
basis of $1.10 for standards 303s, $1.20 
for extra standards and $1.20 for fancy 
all ungraded variety. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Cocktail has 
bcen moving better which is normal dur- 
ing the holiday season. Prices are very 
“ym and eanners continue to warn of 
higher prices to come. Tens cannot be 
purehased unless the shipments are 
against previous contracts. Cling peaches 
in tens are so short nothing appears on 
any spot list and shelf sizes are fast 
2pproaching the same situation. Canners 
have generally pushed prices on tens up 
to $10.15 for choice grade and higher 
prices on shelf sizes would come as no 
surprise. Apricots cannot be bought on 
the open market and where goods are 
being shipped against bookings they are 
priced on the basis of $3.85 for 2'%s 
choice unpeeled halves and $13.85 for 
tens. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — Much 
higher prices on prune plums is retarding 
the movement but canners are not con- 
cerned as they have so little to sell. The 
trade here are paying $9.75 for fancy 
tens and $2.85 for 2%s while choice grade 
is bringing $9.25 and $2.65. What few 
Royal Anne cherries are coming this 
way are being billed at $20.25 for fancy 
tens and $5.90 for 2%s. However, des- 
pite the high price, buyers cannot find 
anything for sale on current spot lists. 
They are also finding it very difficult to 
purchase certain popular counts of pears 
in #10 tins as most canners have already 
pro-rated deliveries and are not in a 
position to accept new business. It looks 
like a seller’s market all the way this 
year unless the higher prices slows the 
movement considerably but the trade 
have little to fall back on as the entire 
fruit line is pegged at higher levels. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Dry Spell Causing Concern — Pushing 
Elberta Peaches—Pear Sell-out Looked For— 
Cccktail Prices Reflect Higher Fruit Costs— 
Some Tomato Items Short Despite Heavy 
Pack—Sardines Slow, Heavy Run Continues 
—Salmon Demand Slackens. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., December 4, 1958 


THE SITUATION — California’s dry 
spell goes on and on and while no marked 
damage has been done to date, growers 
and canners are becoming uneasy over 
prospects for 1959 crops and packs, The 
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State is experiencing its second driest 
fall since weather records were started 
108 years ago. Only .30 of an inch of 
rain has fallen since the first of July in 
the San Francisco area, with less in some 
cther parts of the State. The normal 
seasonal rainfall, July 1 to November 30, 
is 3.49 inches. The planting of several 
important crops has been delayed and 
acreages of some will be smaller than 
originally planned. Even the fishing in- 
dustry is being adversely affected by the 
lack of rain. Salmon are not running 
well in the Sacramento River, which 
empties into San Francisco Bay, the low 
water discouraging the fish from making 
their usual runs upstream. 


PEACHES—Elberta peach prices vary 
quite widely, with some canners appar- 
ently rather anxious to get their holdings 
down to lower levels before the end of 
the year. All items in the list seem 
available and all seem to be moving in 
abcut the usual order as far as can sizes 
are concerned. Sales have been reported 
during the week at $2.17% for fancy 
halves in the No. 303 size, with featured 
brands around $2.50. In the No. 2% size 
there has been quite an interesting move- 
ment at $3.25 for fancy, with choice at 
$3.00. Fancy halves in No. 10s range 
from about $11.50 to $12.25, with a few 
featured brands priced at the top figure. 
As usual, freestone peaches are finding 
a place in packs made by retailers for 
gift giving. 


PEARS — Canned Bartlett pears are 
also a popular item in canned foods for 
gift giving and a rather improved de- 
mand on the retail level is noted. This 
year’s pack proved a rather smaller one 
than that made last year but was above 
the average of recent years. Fancy No. 
2%%s flirt with the $4.00 mark, some sales 
being reported at just under this figure, 
with others slightly higher. Extra 
Standard pears in this size are priced 
quite generally at about $3.60. Consi- 
derable interest has been shown of late 
in the 8-oz. size, the pack of which totaled 
slightly above the 300,000-case mark this 
season. Sales of some items in the can- 
ned pear list have been so heavy of late 
that members of the distributing trade 
suggest that a complete sellout may be 
made well well in advance of the new 
season. 


APRICOTS—Apricots are just about 
out of the running, much of the small 
pack having been sold before the canning 
season ended. A small lot of fancy halves 
and fancy whole peeled moved recently 
cut of first hands at $16.00 a dozen, with 
some water halves at $10.00. Most can- 
ners prorated their early orders for apri- 
cots and unsold stocks are very limited. 


COCKTAIL—Fruit cocktail is getting 
on the firm side, with prices reflecting 
the higher costs of some of the fruits 
which go into its making. Some sales of 
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fancy No. 303 have been reported at 
$2.50, with featured brands somewhat 
higher, and with No. 2's selling at $3.75 
and No. 10s at $13.50. For a time special 
allowances were made for immediate 
shipment but these seem to be passing 
out of the picture. 


TOMATOES—While the canned to- 
mato pack was a large one, with a size- 
able carryover from the preceding sea- 
son, some items in the list show indica- 
tions of being on the short side long be- 
fore another pack can be made. Some 
seem to be holding down on sales of the 
higher grades, while others find that 
their surpluses are at the top grade 
levels. Buyers desirous of stocking up on 
some of the lower grades sometimes have 
difficulty in locating stocks. Sales dur- 
ing the week have been reported at $2.65 
for fancy No. 24s and at $2.00 for this 
size in standard. 


SARDINES — The California sardine 
tonnage for the 1958 season continues to 
mount and for the first time in several 
years canners are looking for a market. 
Last year for the season through Novem- 
ber 24 the catch amounted to but 14,526 
tons. This year to a corresponding date 
landings totaled 89,456 tons, with some 
canners now accepting no more fish. The 


market is a rather quiet one, with 1-lb. 
ovals in tomato sauce moving at $8.00- 
$8.50. This is for fish packed 48 cans to 
the case. Use is also being made of cases 
holding 24 cans, with these priced at 
$4.05-$4.30. 


SALMON—With the holiday season at 
hand, movement of canned salmon has 
slowed down quite noticeably, but prices 
are largely without change. Some 
operators note that supplies of the 4- 
pound packs of salmon, with the excep- 
tion of chums, have about disappeared. 
This institutional item had proved its 
merit and will doubtless be continued. 
Sockeye halves at less than $21.00 a case 
have disappeared from the market and 
offerings are now firm at $21.00-$23.00. 


MEETING — Announcement has been 
made that an open meeting of the Inter- 
national Pacific Salmon Fisheries Com- 
mission will be held at the Bellingham 
Hotel, Bellingham, Wash. December 16. 
Reviewed will be the 1958 runs of sockeye 
salmon, the presentation of information 
on the progress of pink and sockeye 
salmon investigations under the Com- 
mission’s terms of reference, and dis- 
cussions on possible regulatory controls 
for the 1959 sockeye and pink salmon 
fisheries. 
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FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 
CANNED CITRUS 
(Basis 24/2’s) 


11/23/57 11/22/58 
Grapefruit Juice 1,696,003 936,343 
Orange Juice .......... 1,780,803 772,398 
Combination Juice 706,004 190,135 
Grapefruit Sections ........... 1,370,095 481,195 
Tangerine Juice ..........0 187,064* 46,199* 


*Ineludes Tanzerine Blends 
**Ineludes Orange Sections 
FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(1,000's of Cases—1,000’s of Gallons) 


11/23/57 11/22/58 

Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 
6,637 1,848 4,159 
680 1,530 298 670 
433 1,300 214 642 
Bulk Gals. sible 2,897 2,061 
12,364 7,532 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—Al B. 
Sheen, former Coca Cola Export Corpora- 
tion executive, has been appointed export 
sales manager for the Crown Cork & Seal 
Company. Frank M. Folsom, former 
president of Radio Corporation of 
America, and presently chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the RCA Board, 
has been elected a director of the Crown 
Cork & Seal Company. 


HARRY SCHIERHOLZ CO. 
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(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 3.4 
Large 3.40 
Med.-Small 3.35 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal........ 3.00-3.20 
Large 3.00-3.10 
Med-Small 3.00 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 1 Pic. 1.35 
No. 300 1.90 
No. 10 12.25 
BEANS, SrrincLess, GREEN 
.6521.75 
Ne 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303........ 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr, 8 OS... 97% 
803 1,20-1.25 
7.25 
No. 10 6.25 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303...... my 10 
No. 10 1.25 
Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303... 
Cut, °3 sv., No. 308..... 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303.......... 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 1 6 762 00 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........ 2.00-2.75 
Fecy., ny No. 303 . .35-1.55 
No. 8.75-9.25 
“id, BOB 1.35-1.45 
10 ...8.00-9.00 
seas cut, 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
4 No. 808 1.55 
10 8.50-8.75 
Ex. Sta., BOB 1.40-1.45 
BE, 7.75-8.25 
SouTH 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303 .........00008 1.45 
No. 10 8.00 
Ex. BOB. 1.35 
No. 7.00-7.50 
Std., No. ee 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 5 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 303. 1.75 
No. 10 8.50 
BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 1 
o. 10 
Ex. No. 308 ....1.40- 1 4 
10 
“No. 303 
No. 10 
BEANS, LIMA 
EAst 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303 ..........0000 2.50 
No. 10 14.00 
No. 10 ..12.00-12.25 
No. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh., 
No. 303 1.40 
Mip-WEst 
2 sv. 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., Gr. W., No. 303............ 1 “46 
No. 10 8.75 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
Fey., Sliced, No. 308 ........ 1.20-1.25 
1.15 
5.00-5.50 
Dicer, No. 1.00 
10 4.75 
CARROTS 
East, — -» Diced, No. 308 ......... 1.15 
No. 6.00 


Fancy, Diced, 


1.05-1.10 
5.25-5.50 
Sliced, 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
Eas 
w. K. & C. Golden 
o. 10 8.75-9.50 
o. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 3038 1.25-1.30 
o. 10 7.00 
Fey., No. 308 ........ 1.75-1.80 
10 9.00-10.00 
Ex. “Std., 1.40-1.50 
MIDWEst 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No. -55 
No. -1.35-1.40 
8.25-8.50 
sta’ No. 303 
No. — 
Co. Gent. W.K. & C.S. 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex, NO. B08 1.50-1.55 
No. 8.75-9.00 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
2 sv., 8 oz. 40 


Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 


No. 10 8.75 
No. "10 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 ‘ 3 
7.75 

Pod No. 303 1.20 

East SWEETS 

Fey., Pod Run, No. 308........ 1. 
No. 10 

No. 8.00- 

Std., No. 
No. 10 36:7. 50 


Mipw ESt ALASKAS 


Mip-West 


No. 10 8.75-9.25 

Fey., 4 sv., No. 308 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Ungraded, No. 308 ............ 1.30-1.50 
No. 1 8.25 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ........1.85-1.45 
No. 10 7.50-8.50 


o. 10 
Ungraded, No. 303 . 
No. 10 


1.20-1 27% 
oO. 7.5 
Std., Ung., No. 303 .... 


tits 


No. 10 6.75-7.25 
PUMPKIN 
Fey., No. 2%....1.55-1. 
10 
No. 5.50-5.75 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308............ 1.07% 
No. 2% 1.45 
No. 10 4.95 
No. 10 —- 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303 ....1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 2.00-2.05 
No. 10 6.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark, Fey., No. 303......... 
No. 2% 
No. 10 5.75 

No. 2% 1.70-1.80 
5.00-5.30 


SWEET POTATOES 


Tri-States, Syr., & 
No. 3, Sq. 2.25-2.35 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 

TOMATOES (Nominal) 

Tri-STATES 

No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

Std., 9714-1.00 
1.2216-1.25 
No. 2% 2.05-2.10 
No. 10 7.25 

No. 2% 2.10 
No. 10 7.25 

Mid-West, Fey., No. 1.. 1.40 
2.10 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10.00 


1.0214-1.05 
1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 7.50 
No. 21 My 
No. 10 
~ ‘No. 303 
No. ove 
6. 
No. 10 
Texas, 1.25 
No. 8.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 9.00 
Mid- West, Fey., 14 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 10.00-10.50 
No. 11.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. 6.25-7.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% cscs 9.75 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%... 12.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., 1.06, No. 308....1.45-1.55 
No. 6.25 
Fey., 1.045, 
1.05 
6.75 
Ma. "Fey. 1,046, NO. 1.05 
No. 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
10 8.00-8.50 
10 7.50 
nd 
Sl., 9.00 
Pra (Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., No. 4.60 
No. 10 16.00 
No. 10 13.85 
Std., No. 2% 3.25 
No. 10 12.10 
S.P. ‘Pie, 13.50 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, NNO. BY 4.60 
No. 10 16.00 
CHERRIES 
R. No. 2.25-2.35 
.13.50-13.75 
RAS Foy. 5.90-6.00 
No. 10 20.25 
No. 10 18.65 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.50 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 2.1714-2.20 
No. 3.40-3.50 
No. 10 12.75 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 308......2.0714 
o 2% 3.00 
No. 10 10.40 
1.95 
No. 2% 2.80 
No. 10 10.15 
2.60-2.65 
Biberia, 
No. 11 
No 2% 3.00 
No. 10 10.56 
PEAR 
No. 2% 4.00 
No. 10 13.85-14.00 
Choice, No. 303 2.37% 
o. 2% 3.60 
o. 10 12.85 
Std., No. 303 2.20 
No. 2% 3.25-3.50 
No. 10 11.85 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2....... 3.071% 
No. 3.60 
No. 10 13.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 10.10 
2.40 
8.05 
12.30 
Slices, No. 2.37% 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
N.W., Fey., No. -1.90- ry +4 
No. 
No. 
Choice, No: 
No. 2% 2.65 
No. 10 9.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.75 
CITRUS BLENDED 
46 oz. 3.35-38.45 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1.25-1.30 
46 oz. 2.80-2.90 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 3.75-3.80 
Frozen, 6 oz. 2.25 
12 oz. 4.35 
SB 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.25 
46 oz. 2.60 
TOMATO 
46 0 2.50-2.60 
Mia: “vest, Fey., No 1.25 
2.40-2.45 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 4.80 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Alaska, Red, No. 33.00-35.00 
20.00-23.00 
15.50-16.50 
Pink, "FON, 20.50-22.50 
13.00-14.00 
V's 10.00-11.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Calif., Ovals, 24/1’s ............4.05-4.30 
Ovals, 48/1’s ......... .-8.00-8.50 
Maine, 4 Oil Keyless ........8.00-8.50 
Y% Oil Key Carton 10.50 
SHRIMP-Dev. 41% oz. per doz. 
Jumbo 8.00 
Large 7.50 
Medium 6.50 
Small 5.75 
Broken 5.05 
TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s ....13.00-13.50 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s........11.75-12.00 
Chunks 10.50 


Grated 8.00 


| 


| 
x. Std., oO. 
1 sv., No. 3038. 
1 SV., No. 10 2.0001 4.25 
3 SV., NO. 808 50-1.6216 
| 
Ex. 3 s8v., 8 02. 95-9714 
4 SV., NO. 808 1001174 
| 
| 


